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in the basic-training camps regarding the psychiatric implications in the train-
ing procedures.
Universally criticized was the assumption behind the training program that
all inductees were of equal caliber, physically and mentally. Regardless of any
difference, even of age, they were all given the same course at the same speed.
The result was that individuals with superior qualifications were held back,
and those of inferior ability were pushed too fast In addition the status of some
of the older men was such as to be a heavy handicap in the enforced, rapid
physical-conditioning program. Their lesser ability contributed to the produc-
tion of psychological reactions.
There were other adverse criticisms. Fear was too often used as a major in-
centive for learning. The destructive risks rather than the constructive oppor-
tunities were emphasized. More than once I heard the tough, hard-boiled in-
structor shout in the vernacular to a group of recruits, "Keep your ass down or
you will be a dead duck." Perhaps it is unfair to be critical of this point of view;
at least the instructor was realistic. Nevertheless the unfortunate result, in too
many instances, was the inculcation of fear beyond the capacity of some recruits
to manage.
Psychiatrists, at least, were impressed with the result of the lack of mental
hygiene orientation of both commissioned and noncommissioned officers who
failed to recognize neurotic tendencies in the trainees early enough for them
to be relieved or corrected.
Finally, there was no flexibility which would permit the soldier of limited
capacity to be assigned to training of a different type. In most camps if he
couldn't keep up with the training program he had to be discharged. In a few
of the posts with unusually enlightened commanding officers, a special train-
ing unit for handicapped or maladjusted men was established. This occurred
before the "special training unit" was universally prescribed for the training
of illiterates. In the training camps where this local arrangement did not exist,
the psychiatrist had no choice; he had to discharge the men who could not make
the grade.
On visits to the basic-training camps, as neuropsychiatric consultants, we
were impressed with the very great loss of man power because certain indi-
viduals could not match the tempo of training. We recommended the establish-
ment of labor battalions for men of low and marginal intelligence. We never
knew why no action was taken on the matter. During a discussion with an
officer in G-l of the War Department (personnel), a rumor was reported that
the White House would not approve of such a plan. Presumably, approval was
withheld because of possible accusations of racial discrimination. Any plan for
a labor unit would have affected a higher proportion of negroes. Numerically,
it would have included far more white soldiers.